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Three-year contracts covering virtually all of the 102,000 
production workers in the farm machinery and equipment 
industry expired in 1976 and 1977. Major settlements were 
reached in the fall of 1970 between the United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers (UAW-L.id.) 
and International Harvester Co. (40,500 workers), Deere 
and Co. (27,000), and Caterpillar Tractor Co. (34,500). 
Approximately one-half of these UAW members produce 
agricultural implements; the remainder are employed by the 
Same companies in the production of other heavy equip- 
ment. Other large UAW agreements involving 15,000 
workers at Allis-Chalmers Corp., J. 1. Case Co., Massey- 
Ferguson Ltd., and White Motor Corp. were signed during 
the fist half of 1977. In addition, many smaller contracts 
were settled during the 2 years by other farm machinery 
companies and the UAW and other unions, especially the 
International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (IAM-AFL-CIO).' 


Col'ective bargaining setting 


Manufacturers in this more-than-SO0-company industry 
are characterized by a diversity of product lines. Every 
large manufacturer is involved in producing at least one 
other product such as heavy duty trucks (Harvester and 
White), industrial equipmeni (Allis-Chalmers and Deere), 
or construction equipment (Case, Caterpillar, and Massey- 
Ferguson). The UAW refers to Deere, Harvester, and 
Caterpillar as the “Big Three” agricultural implement pro- 
ducers because contracts with these companies, which ex- 
pire on the same date and involve a large number of UAW 
members, usually set a pattern for the rest of this industry. 
Each contract between the UAW and a “Big Three” firm 
covers workers in all three product lines. Virtually all of 
the UAW workers at Deere, about half of those at Harvester, 
and relatively few of those at Caterpillar are employed in 
the farm machinery and equipment industry. Caterpillar 
is not a major manufacturer of farm equipment. Allis- 
Chalmers, Deere, Harvester, and Massey-Ferguson are the 
largest producers in this field. 

Although bargaining is conducted between the parties 
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on an individual company basis, a similarity in settlement 
terms has existed for many years because of the pattern- 
setting procedures. One company is selected as a “target” 
while the other farm equipment companies and unions await 
the outcome of the negotiations. The target company is 
seen by the UAW as the one most able to meet is demands. 
The resulting pressure of lost sales and competition (while 
other farm machinery companies continue operations) 
should encourage the target company to settle quickly. 
Following agreement at the target company, the UAW and 
then other unions sign similar agreements with the others 
of the “Big Three”. The parties involved at the smaller 
companies then normally follow suit. Contracts in the farm 
equipment industry are consistently signed soon after settle- 


ments at the major auto companies and are usually similar 


in terms to those agreements. 
Unlike most heavy goods industries, farm machinery 


fared well throughout the recession years of 1974 and 
1975. Revenues from product shipments in 1974 increased 
27 percent over the 1973 level, well above the rise in the 
Wholesale Price Index (WPI) of this industry during the year; 
gross income in 1975 increased at about the same rate as the 
17-percent rise in industry costs. However, 1976 revenues 
rose only 11 percent above the previous year’s total and 
preliminary estimates from the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce indicate that income reached a plateau in 1977. 
This leveling off of revenues, coupled with the rise in the 
industry’s WPI, will result in a decrease in real shipment 
revenues for 1977. Industry employment increased in 
prosperous years and declined when revenue increases de- 
clined. After rising to an all-time high of 119,000 produc- 
tion workers in 1974, employment dropped to 102,000 
in 1976 and fell further, to 99,000, in November 1977. 


This report was prepared in the Division of Industrial Relations 
by Michael E. Kiehm. 


1 . , 
Other unions involved in this industry include the United 


Steelworkers of America (USA-AFL-CIO), the International Union 
cf Electrical Workers (IUE-AFL-CIO), and Fedral Labor Unions 
(locals not affiliated with any national or international union but 
directly affiliated with the AFL-CIO). 


Contract negotiations, 1973-74 


Contracts covering about 70,000 farm equipment workers 
were reopened in the fall of 1973. On September 30, major 
agreements with Deere and Harvester terminated and | month 
later those at Allis-Chalmers and Massey-Ferguson also ex- 
pired. Contracts at J. 1. Case and White Motor were not 
due to expire until early 1974. The UAW chose Deere, the 
country’s largest farm implement manufacturer, as the target 
company. 

On September 30, the UAW and Deere settled on a 3- 
year contract similar to the auto industry pattern agreement 
signed at Chrysler. In the same manner, the Deere accord 
established the pattern contract for the farm equipment 
industry. The settlement, which covered 23,000 workers 
at plants in lowa and Illinois, was followed by brief walk- 
outs at some locations, reportedly in protest over ratifica- 
tion procedures. 

Economic terms of the contract included wage increases 
of 3 percent plus 12 cents per hour immediately and 3 
percent in the second and third years of the contract. A 
major change eliminated the employer's right to require 
unrestricted overtime. Under the new policy the employer 
could demand no more than | hour of overtime per workday 
and only on 3 consecutive Saturdays. In addition, an 
employee could no longer be required to work Sundays or 
holidays unless those days were part of the regular work- 
week. 

Optional retirement after 30 years of service, regardless 
of age, was provided. To reduce absenteeism, the Deere 
contract also established a “bonus hours” program which 
entitled each employee to an additional half hour of paid 
leave for each week of perfect attendance. Similar pro- 
grams had been introduced at Harvester in 1971. 

Meanwhile, negotiators at Harvester awaited the Deere 
settlement before conducting detailed bargaining sessions. 
The late signing of the Deere accord left no time for thorough 
negotiations prior to the October | expiration date: con- 
sequently the 40,500 UAW members at Harvester agreed to 
work under a temporary contract extension, with the under- 
standing that negotiations would be within the general eco- 
nomic guidelines of the Deere-UAW settlement. However, a 
major stumbling block arose over the company’s desire to 
change the existing voluntary overtime provision to the 
limited overtime requirement recently incorporated into the 
Deere pact. A walkout on October 18 (ihe expiration date of 
the contract extension) continued until November 2 when 
Harvester agreed to retain the existing voluntary overtime 
system. Other terms of the Harvester contract followed the 
Deere master agreement. 

Smaller contracts covering a total of 21,000 UAW mem- 
bers at J. 1. Case, Allis-Chalmers, Massey-Ferguson, and 
White Motor expired in late 1973 and early 1974. New 
3-year agreements, again along the lines of the Deere 
accord, were reached without a strike at 3 of the 4 in 


early 1974. A 3-week work stoppage over wages and pen- 
sion benefits preceded the settlement at Allis-Chalmers. 


Other agreements involving fewer than 1,000 workers 
each were signed between farm equipment companies and 
the UAW, IAM, and other unions during 1973 and 1974. 


Contract negotiations, 1976-77 


Renegotiation of contracts due to expire October 1 , 1976, 
covering 67,500 UAW members at Deere and Harvester, 
began in August of that year. Major union demands included 
an improved pension plan, reduced work time, and restric- 
tions on subcontracting. Union negotiators again focused on 
Deere as the target company. Agreement was reached 
quickly on most issues, including a first-year wage increase 
of 33 to 43 cents per hour for hourly workers and 27 to 
36 cents per hour for incentive workers, a general 3-percent 
wage rise in the second and third years, and increased 
pension benefits. In addition, annual paid leave was 
increased through an expanded “bonus hours” program. 
However, failure to reconcile differences over a subcontrac- 
ting provision by the October | expiration date resulted 
in a walkout by the 27,000 Deere workers. A 39-day 
strike was terminated by an agreement to give the union ad- 
vance written notice of intent to subcontract the production 
of jigs, dyes, and fixtures. 

Meanwhile, work had continued at Harvester under a 
temporary contract extension pending the outcome of the 
Deere settlement. Differences on wage increases, pension 
program improvements, and the use of part-time employ- 
ment remained unsettled on November 17, the termination 
date of the extended contract. When management was reluc- 
tant to agree to the terms of the Deere pact, the 32,600 
workers called a strike for the next day. A tentative accord, 
however, was reached 14 hours after the stoppage began. 
The ratified contract terms followed those of the pattern 
agreement but increased vacation time in exchange for the 
termination of the “bonus hours” attendance program 
which had been improved at Deere. 

About 15,000 UAW members at J. I. Case, Allis-Chal- 
mers, Massey-Ferguson, and White Motor agreed to contracts 
along the lines of the pattern settlement in early 1977. 
Many smaller agreements with other farm machinery com- 
panies and the UAW, IAM, and other unions were ratified 
throughout 1976 and 1977. 


Major settlement patterns, 1960-77 


The “follow-the-leader” approach to collective bargaining 
used for many years in the farm equipment industry 
places great responsibilities on the parties to the initial 
negotiations. When completed, the settlement should elimi- 
nate or significantly reduce the number of renegotiation 
stoppages in the remaining collective bargaining situations. 
Pattern agreements, however, are infrequently copied in their 
entirety in this industry because of the specific problems 
and needs of individual companies or local unions. The 
attempts by either labor or management to deviate from 
the pattern have been the cause of work stoppages in many 
cases. 


From 1960 to 1977, contracts between each of the four 
large producers and the UAW reopened six times (text 
table 1). Of the 24 settlements, half were reached only after 
work stoppages occurred. Eleven of these strikes took 
place at “follower” companies while the 1976 Deere dispute 
over job security represented the only target firm walkout. 
Contracts in all 11 follower situations were extended in- 
definitely beyond the original expiration date, usually sub- 
ject to a 1l-week cancellation notice, while the parties 
awaited settlement at the target manufacturer. The three 
most financially successful producers during this time (Deere, 
Harvester, and Massey-Ferguson) often settled quickly with 
the UAW on economic terms of the established pattem 
agreement. However, disagreement over such noneconomic 
issues as subcontracting (Deere and Harvester), seniority 
(Harvester and Massey-Ferguson), work rules (Massey- 
Ferguson), and voluntary overtime (Harvester) led to walk- 
outs. At Allis-Chalmers, which experienced declining sales 
and profits in the 1960's, 3 of its 4 work stoppages from 
1960 to 1977 reportedly arose over the company’s initial 
refusal to match the economic terms of the pattern con- 
tract. Once settled, agreement on noneconomic issues 
followed promptly. 


Work stoppage summary, 1960-76 


A 17-year record of work stoppages in the farm machinery 
and equipment industry is provided in table 1. Table 2 g:ves 
a devailed listing of all stopr-ges in which 10,000 workers 
or more participated, while table 3 provides specific informa- 
tion on the major issue and contract status of farm equip- 
ment industry strikes from 1960 to 1976. (For historical 
interest, a summary of work stoppages before 1960 is pre- 
sented in tables 4 and 5). 

Strike activity, in general, increased in the farm equip- 
ment industry from 1960 to 1976 (table 1). The rise in 


the number of work stoppages in the 1966-71 period over 
the number during the 1960-65 span paralleled the ex- 


perience in the total economy during this time. However, 
while all measures of strike activity in the farm equipment 
industry, except average annual number of stoppages, in- 
creased again during 1972-76, the measures for the total 
economy moved in the opposite direction.? Three major 
work stoppages (involving 10,000 workers or more), rather 
than a general indusrtywide increase in labor disputes, appear 
to account for the farm equipment industry’s increase in 
strikers and days of idleness (table 2). 

The average annual number of work stoppages remained 
at 20 during 1972-76 as in the earlier period, but the num- 
ber of workers involved annually and the number of workers 
per strike (average strike size) each increased approximately 
26 percent from the previous 6-year span. Although ¢m- 
ployment in the industry continued to rise and reached 
an all-time high in 1974, the number of workers involved 
in strikes as a percent of total employment during 1972-75 
increased by nearly one-fifth over the level of the 1966-71 
period. 


The average annual number of days idle in 1972-76 was 
almost 50 percent more than during the 1966-71 period, 
resulting in a 33-percent rise in days idle as a percentage of 
total working time. All average annual worker involvement 
and days idle figures in 1972-76 rose above those of 1966-71, 
but the percentage increases were smaller than the com- 
parable rises during the 1966-71 period over the 1960-65 
span. 

There were six major stoppages during the 17-year 
period. Two of these occurred during the 1960's, the 
remaining four in the 1970's; all took place during con- 
tract renegotiations. | Each major strike affected plants in 
more than one State. These large stoppages accounted for 
nearly half of both all employees engaged in stoppages and 
all days away from the job in this industry from 1960 to 
1976. During these 17 years, the average duration of major 
strikes (as measured by days idle per worker involved) 
was | day longer than the industry average of 13.6 days for 
all strikes. However, the 2-day strike in 1976 at Harvester 
was the shortest major farm equipment stoppage since the 
Harvester walkout of the same duration in 1948. 


Work stoppages, 1972-76 


Over one-fourth of the 98 strikes which occurred from 
1972 to 1976 took place in 1974 (table 3). The termination 
of wage-price controls in March of that year encouraged 
many unions to seek postponed wage increases. However, 
because contracts at the major producers were not open for 
renegotiation in 1974, the total number of workers involved 
in disputes in this year was less than one-tenth of all those 
engaged in strikes during 1972-76. In 1973 and 1976, the 
years that agreements expired at the four major companies, 
worker involvement and days of idleness were especially great. 
The total number of workers participating in walkouts and 
the number of days away from the job during these 2 
years accounted for four-fifths and three-fourths of the 
1972-76 totals, respectively. Three large walkouts, one in 
1973 and two in 1976 (table 2) accounted for most of the 
strike activity during these 5 years. 

As is customary, most walkouts (79 percent), workers 
involved (93 percent), and days idle (96 percent) occurred 
during contract renegotiations from 1972 to 1976 (table 3). 
Normally, such negotiations concentrate on wages and 
supplementary benefits and, thus, a high percentage of 
economic disputes would be expected during this period. 
However, the large walkout at Harvester in 1973 concerned 
plant administration issues (work rules) and the two major 
1976 stoppages at Deere and Harvester were both over 
job security and economic issues. Thus, a large percentage 
of workers involved and days of idleness resulted from 
walkouts over noneconomic issues and acombination of 
issues. 


. See Analysis of Work Stoppages, 1975, Bulletin 1940 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1976). 


Text table 1. Contract settlements of major producers in the farm machinery and equipment industry with the UAW, 


1960-77 
Allis-Chalmers International Massey -Ferguson 
Corp. Beers end Co. Harvester Co. Ltd. 
Number Number Number Number 
Year of toad « i@™ mer « i™ _ of — Target company 
_ workers workers ne workers 4 workers 
rons involved roe involved “es involved arenes involved 
; in work : im work | in. ewes in work | 
! proppem . . [rorpew . stoppage 
1960 ...............- eee eee eee 
1961 ........... ee eee eee ee 16,000 — | 32,000 - 250 - | Harvester 
1962 ......... 0. eee ee eee 341,000 ' “10,200 
1963 ... 0. eee eee 
1964... eee eee ee 11,000 | 12,000/ 17,300 - | 37,800 -| 1,200! 1,200! Harvester 
1965 0. eee eee ee 
1966 ......... eee eee 
1967 ............. 0 ee eee eee 11,500! 8,300] 20,000] 21,000! 42,000 -| 1,800! 1,800! *Caterpitiar 
1968.0... eee eee eee 
1969 .......... eee eee 
1970 0. eee cee cece. 6,500 —| 21,000 — | 40,000/°43,000; 2,100 1,800! *Caterpitiar 
1971 oo ee ee eee 
1972 00. eee eee 
1973 0 eee cece eee 8,000} 79,100! 23,000 40,500} 40,400! 4,000 ~ Deere 
1974 0 cece eee eeee 
| 
SUED ccucandetueesececaceccacté | 
1976 0 ce eee eee. 27,000 | 27,000 | 49,500 | °32,600 Deere 
WQI7 vce ccc ccc ccccceccee 4,500 - 3,000 - 
1 5 


Number of workers covered by the settlement includes workers Caterpillar is not a major proJjucer of farm equipment. The 
in the farm machinery and equipment industry and all other industries UAW has chosen it 4s a target company because the contract covers 


covered by the agreement. many UAW workers who work in related equipment production 
Number of workers involved in the work stoppage is the at Caterpillar. 
maximum number made idie for one shift or longer in establist- 6 Of the 43,000 workers involved, 21,000 were employed in 


ments directly involved in the strike. This figure does not measure the farm machinery and equipment industry. 
the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or in- 7 Of the 9,100 workers involved, 4,300 were employed in the 
dustries whose employees are made idie as a result of material or farm machinery and equioment industry. 
service shortages. 8 Of the 32,600 workers involvec, 22,500 were employed in the 
Previous contract expired Nov. 1961. New pect ratified and farm machinery and equipment industry. 
effective March 1962. 
Of the 10,200 workers involved, 900 were employed in the NOTE: Dash (-) denotes no work stoppage occurred. Blank space 
farm machinery and equipment industry. denotes contract with company not reopened in year. 


The following tables provide the work stoppage record for the farm machinery and 
equipment industry for 1946-76. The definition of the industry conforms to the description 
of industry group number 352 of the Standard Industrial Classification Manual, 1967 edition, 
issued by the Office of Management and Budget. 

All stoppages involving 10,000 workers or more are listed in tables 2 and5. In some cases, the 
number of workers shown includes workers employed in other industries. These workers were 
not included in the aggregates in tables 1, 3, and 4. 

Data are based on all work stoppages involving six workers or more and lasting at least a full 
day or shift. Figures on “workers involved” and “days idle” include all workers idled for as 
long as one shift in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the 
indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries in which employees are idled 
as a result of material or service shortages. 


Table 1. Work stoppages in the farm machinery and equipment industry, 1960-76 


j . i 
| Workers involved Days idle during year Agreement 
| Number |p of expiration 
Year of went Percent reopening 
| stoppages Number Per total Number uf Per poo major 
| (thousands) strike in | (thousands) “se 3 
time? involved | Producers 
industry 
— T T 
1960... 12. | 42 350 3.7 346 =| s«14.21 & 7 ee Coo 
OE no ca svcvcsecensass 13 | 38 292 3.5 26 o 68 x 
1962 .................. ; 13 | 5.7 438 5.1 77 27 o.oo 
1963... 16 | 19.6 688 9.2 45 15 oS ee eee 
1964 .................. 27. 31.5 1,167 24.9 159 49 | 5.0 . 
1965.0... 19 | (13.1 689 9.7 81 24 2 | ieee preeeeeree 
; 
| 
Mean, 1960-65 ...... 17 11.6 693 9.7 122 40 106 
i ' 
| j 
1966 ................. 15 10.9 27073 134 9 | 123 |.......... 
es 23 42.1 1,830 28.2 679 1.79 | 16.1 x 
Oe oc cseercenneeeecus 25 18.0 720 126 =| 108 30 | Bee creer 
eee 21 | 9.5 452 7.0 142 41 a): ee ee 
rer 17 61 | 359 4.7 80 .24 13.4 . 
5 | 17 | 306 | 1,800 25.0 | 444 1.43 45 |... eee ee. 
| | 
Mean, 1966-71 ...... 20 195 993 14.2 265 75 13.5 
1972 22... _ 1% = 5.7 | 388 4.4 135 al en eee 
1973 .. 2. eee ee | 23 454 1,973 30.7 | 591 1.59 13.0 x 
1974 .. 0. Leese zB 11.1 396 68 276 .68 24Q fc cee 
Ge sa caensccceneocess 13 27 | 206 18 60 16 226 8 |....-eaees 
re 18 583 | 3,239 40.0 825 2.24 14.2 x 
Mean, 1972-76 ...... 20 24.6 | 1,257 16.7 378 1.01 15.3 
: Workers are counted more than once if involved in more than 3 Allis-Chaimers, ODeere, internations! Harvester or Massey- 
1 stoppage during @ year. Ferguson. 
idleness es a percent o/ estimated tote! working time is the NOTE: The number of stoppeges and workers reletesto those 
ratio of days of idleness to average employment multiplied by total stoppages thet began in a year; deys of idleness are derived from al! 
working days for the year. stoppeges in effect in a year. 


Table 2. Work stoppages in the farm mechinery and equipment industry involving 10,000 workers or more, 


1960-76 


Averox- | 


— imate 
cegent | aerate 
(calendar 


| 


Establishment (s) 
and location(s) 


— er 


Union(s) involved* 


» se 


196566 ............. 


1967- Nov. 18 41 


1971- Jan. 13 19 


oe ee 


Allis-Chaimers Corp., 
interstate 


Deere and Co., 
INlinors and lowa 


“+e ee eee eenenenee 


International Harvester Co., 
interstate 


See footnotes at end of table. 


United Automobile 
Workers 


United Automobile 
Workers 


United Automobile 
Workers (ind.) 


“eevee eeee 


“vee eee @ *@ 


3-year Contract providing for: 
2.5 percent (minimum 6 cents) 
annual improvement factor 
deferred until November 1, 
1965; additional 28 percent 
(minimum 7 cents) annual 
improvement factor effective 
November 1, 1966; 8th and 9th 
paid holidays, day after Thanks- 
siving and New Year's Eve; 3 
weeks’ vacation after 10 years 
of service (was 15) and 4 weeks 
after 20 years (was 25); $4.25 
monthly pension for each year 
of credited service (was $2.80) 
to employees retiring after 
November 1, 1965, and full 
retirement at age 62 (was 65); 
company assumption of full 
cost of life and accidental 

death and dismemberment 
insurance (was 50-50 contri- 
bution): 52 weeks’ sickness 

and accident benefits (was 26 
weeks); increased surgical 
benefits schedule; increased 
weekly benefits, and separa- 
tion pay under SUB fund. 


i 


“eee ee een eeneneneeneneneeneenerenenne 


3-year contract providing for: 
An immediate 17 %<cent-en+our 
increase and an additional 30 
cents an hour to skilled trades- 
men; other terms also gener- 
ally similar to Caterpillar 
Tractor Co.-UAW agreements 
including additional 3-percent 
wage increases effective both 
in the 2nd and 3rd years; 
$100 vacation bonus; vacation 
closing between Christmas and 
New Year's; income security 
and long-term disability plans; 
and prepaid drug plan. 


ee ee eevee eeeaeee eee eeeeenee 


32-month agreement providing 
for: A wage increase of 49-61 
cents for hourly employees, 
which included 26 cents per 
hour retroactive to October 19, 


Table 2. Work stoppages in the farm machinery ani equipment industry involving 10,000 workers or more, 
1960-7 6—-Continued 


Estabirshment(s) 
and location(s) 


Approx. 


Major terms of settlement? 


1971-Jen. 13— 
Continued 


1974-75 


1973- Oct. 18 


1976- Oct. 1 


|= 
| 
: 


eevee ee © ole 


lee eee een eee 


—_ = -- 


international Harvester Co., 
interstate 


Deere and Co., 
Nationwide 


See footnotes at end of table. 


_ eee ee ee eee eee eee ee ote 


eevee ewe eeaeneneaeeevr eee eee ee aetee ee 


. None. 


United Automobile 
Workers (Ind.) 


vee eevee evn eevee 


United Automobile 
Workers (ind.) 


ee Ee ee eee ee 


“@eveee eevee 


“ev eee ee ee 


1970, representing the “‘spill- 
over” Cost-of 4rving adjustments 
that would have been made 
Guring the previous agreement 
if it had not provided for a 16- 
cent maximum increase; 13- 
percent minimum increase 

($85 a month) for saleried 
employees, Consisting of 
$10.40 2 week (equivalent to 


| the 26 cents for hourly 


employees) retroactive to 
September 15, 1970, and the 
belance retroactive to October 
19, 1970; additional 12-22 cents 
for hourly and salaried em- 
ployees effective November 

22, 1971, and November 20, 
1972. Other terms also generally 
similar to General Motors Corp.- 
UAW settlement, except for 
establishment of company paid 
denta! plan. 


ee ee ee | 


3-year agreement providing for: 
A 3-percent annual increase plus 
12 cents effective Oct. 1, 1973; 
3-percent annual improvement 
factors effective Oct. 7, 1974, 
and Oct. 6, 1975; incorporation 
of 35 cents of current 40-cent 
cost-of-living allowance (COLA) 
into base rates after the initial 
wage increase; quarterly adjust- 
ments of 1 cent an hour for 
each 0.3-point movement 

(was 0.4) in the BLS-CP! 
(1967= 100); liberalized re- 
tirement eligibility provisions 
and benefits; improved dental 
plan. 


3-year Contract providing for: 
A 33- to 43cent-an-hour 
increase for hourly employees 
and @ 27- to 36<cent-en-hour 
increase for incentive \workers 
in Ist year; 3-percent increases 
in the 2nd and 3rd years; incor- 
poration of $1.16 of current 
$1.21 COLA into base rates; 
unlimited quarterly COLA of 


| 0.14 percent (was 0.17) for 


Table 2 Work stoppages in the farm machinery and equipment industry involving 10,000 workers or more, 


1960-76—Continued 
Approx. Appros 
— ummate . mate 
cn ad @uration oad - Umonis) invotved™ rember of Mayor terms of settiement’ 
(calender workers 
| days)’ wnvolved” 
1976-Oct. 1— { each 0 3-pont oncrease on 
Continued | the BLS-CP! (1967-100); 
Deralized “bonus hours” 
program. increased pension 
rete, to $16 a month (wes 
$12) for each year of credited 
service. 
Nov. 18 4 International Harvester Co.] United Automob»te °32,600 | 3-year contract providing for 
Nationwde Workers (Ind_) A 3percent annus! «nprove- 


ment tector in 1977 and 1978; 
incorporation of $1.16 of 
current $1.21 COLA ito base 
rates; continuation of COLA 
of 1 cent per hour for each 
0.3-percent improvernent +n 
the BLS-CPi (1967-100); 
terrmunation of the ‘bonus 
hours” program (wnproved at 
Deere) in favor of increased 
terme off under the vacation 
plan, increase in pensron rete, 
to $16 2 month (wes $10) 

for each year of credited service. 


comptienes holidays. 


The unions listed ere those directly involved in the dispute, 
involved mey include members of 
other unions or nonunion workers idied by disputes in the seme 
establishments. The unions ere effilieted with the AFL-CIO ex- 
cept where they ere noted as independent (ind.). 
workers involved is the maximum number mede idie for 1 shift 
or longer in establishments directly involved in « stoppege. This 


but the number of 


workers 


includes nonworkdeys, such es Seturdeys, Sundeys, end 


Number of 


figure does mot measure the indirect or sscondury effects on 


other establishments of industries where employees ere mede 


idle es @ reset of material or service shortages. 
Adapted \ergely from Current Wage Developments, published 


monthly by the Gureeu of Leber Statistics. 

Of the 43,000 workers involved, 21,000 were employed in 
the ferm machinery end equipment industry. 
Of the 32.600 workers involved, 22,500 were employed in 
the farm mechinery end equipment industry. 


Table 3. Work stoppages in the farm machinery and equipment industry by major issue and contract status. 
1972-76 


\Numme of worber: oS Gays Oe 7 TOueeTOs 


a 


Mayo sue ené cowivect stiets | Lioppeges Rote invowet Crews ache Stoeger Porte mec ver Devs re 


—— 


Nomber 3 30Ferceet 0 Neer Peretti ect 0 OC Neier erceet 0 Meeier 0S ercert 0 ere Perce 


W4A08 (ISSUE 
A sue 3 100 0 $7 1000 m6 100 0 23 woo ase ‘000 seo 98 100 0 
Eoconormc cma "1 me 16 71 713 $27 ” 478 28 62 102.1 73 
hoor " be 6 774 m3 $27 if S| 21 46 | 1.5 
Suppementary Dene ts - - - - - - - - - - - 
Wage adios ments - - - - 3 130 + 17 m4 62 
NOneCOnOM. Sues $ n3 42 729 «oOo 473 + ues 424 6867 823 
UMOn OF ger 28tOr and secur ty - - ~ > - - 1 43 *) ‘”) 7 1 
JO wow ty 2 25 ee 96 $27 30 - - - - - . 
Part ser: xeon 2 125 30 624 o6é 74 e 74 410 oe 440k 7$6 
Omer wort ing cond” sors 1 63 1 “ 7 13 ’ 43 13 29 a4 $3 
(tre anc erUmor meaner - - - - - - ’ 43 ry ’ 23 4 
Otner contractua! matters - ~ ~ - ~ - 1 43 1 ’ $0 - 
Comb nator sues - = - - ~ = 4 74 ’ 2 26 A 
Urmon organization secur’ and econom.c 
sues - - - - - ’ 43 “y ?) 1s 3 
Job secur ty and ecOMOm s5.UE5 - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Wages anc work ing come toms - - - - - - 3 30 1 2 . | ’ 
CONTRACT STATUS 
Al) contracts 6 1000 $7 100 0 m4 100 0 23 1000 ase vy ~ $909 1000 
6 gt agreemen! or union recagn tor - - - - 7 ~ 2 es? *) ’ 25 4 
Renegotanior “4 e7s 27 476 12768 929 “4 @' ane ve 16 we 
During tern 2 125 40 $24 6 71 6 v4 1 20 a) 7 
Owe . - . . - - ' 43 °) “) *) “) 
No inturmation - - - - - - 2 87 1 27 
a. | a j a 
1974 1975 
7 1 - 
MAJOR ISSUE 
All issues 28 100 0 11 100 0 1765 1000 13 100 0 27 1000 604 100 0 
Econorme issues 27 70 8? a4 279 792 "1 Rae 25 927 $34 Fe) 
Wages 20 v4 86 79 7179 788 A) 769 10 we we 660 
Supplementary benet ts 1 36 1 5 10 é - - o - = = 
Wage advustments - - - - - . 4 77 1s 56) 356 723 
Nonecoromc ssues cy “3 ‘9 75 2711 78 77 1 26 59 97 
Umor organization and security 1 36 1 6 89 32 = - - 37 61 
Job seourity - - - - - - ~ - - - - - 
Plant administration 2 71 6 $1 77 28 1 77 1 26 22 36 
Other work ing cond tions \) 36 13 16 26 - - - ~ - - 
Intra and omterumon matters - - - - 19 ? - - - - - - 
Other contractual matters - - - - - - = o - - - - 
Combination issues 3 10.7 5 4) ws 132 1 77 1 4? 1 19 
Union organ: zation security and economic 
's8ues 2 71 3 23 245 wo - - - ~ - - 
Job security and ecomorme issues - - - - - - - ~ - - - - 
Wages and work ing cond tions 1 36 2 18 120 43 1 77 1 a7 1 19 
CONTRACT STATUS 
All contracts Pi] 1000 11 100.0 27765 1000 13 100 0 27 100.0 604 WD 
First agreement or union recognition 3 10.7 3 26 282 102 1 77 2 $6 as 74 
Renegotiation 24 67 108 970 2452 iS Bi 10 769 10 6 wR es 
Our ing term 1 36 (*) 4 31 1 1 77 5 61 135 223 
Other - - - - - - - - - - - - 
No onformetion - - - - - - 1 77 1 26 27 a4 
| . ; .. <u a = a -* in | oiins 
See footnotes at end of table 
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Table 3. Work stoppages in the farm machinery and equipment industry by major issue and contract status, 


(Numbe of worters anc Gays le im Mousses) 
1976 1972 76 
Wao see Bho COT tract status Sr opgeasiges Worken in eotwed | Deys aie Stoppeges Workers (wowed | Baws ote 
ome Peraeet Number Per cer Nomme Prapnt Nore Peon Number Percent Nuria Percent 
MAJOR (SSE 

A) gsues 8 1000 S83 100 0 375.1 100 0 4 1000 12732 1000 1 S88 2 100 0 
Econom« s8.05 3 722 $0 es oe? 83 a 6b4 205 67 si4a 272 
Wage 1 61 oe 73s 660 8&0 x 612 17s 145 460 8 244 
Suppnementary tenet ts - - ~ - - 1 16 1 ) 10 1 
Wage at) ost ments 2 11 ra € 27 3 € 6! 25 21 $27 28 
MONECONEUT Ss. SEUES a 67 39 6? 375 45 21 Pay $25 427 6M zs 
Uion OF gar zat ron and secur ty - - ~ 2 276 1 1 133 7 
Job wer ty - - - - 2 258 % a $27 28 
Prani aderen str ation 2 9.9 24 4) a7 € 1 12 “71 i 4710 249 
Ore won't img COME iT Orns - - - - 3 31 26 21 BE is 
tetra and oMteruemon meatier - - - - ~ - 1 10 3 1") 42 2 
Other contractual matters 1 $6 5 26 ne 40 2 20 is 13 8 20 
Comb nat on ssues 2 m1 4g4 bar 7188 87.1 10 02 $0! 407 758 1 402 

Qrwor Organ zation security end efomormec 
s6ues - - - - - 3 31 3 763 14 
JOD secur Ty aNd ECOMO™ SSUES 2 1.1 ag4 ee 7188 871 2 20 494 401 7168 . S 
Wages and wort mg comdtions - - - - - - 5 $1 ‘ 1398 7 

CONTRACT STATUS 
Al) contracts 8 100 0 #3 1000 625 1 1000 we 100 0 1232 100 0 | BRR, 100 0 
Fst agreemes' oF umon recagnition 1 56 3 s 36 6 ? 71 - 6 we 21 
Renegotat. on 1S 833 556 664 8168 990 77 786 144 929 1808.1 we 
During term 2 1 24 4) 4? 6 10 102 79 64 BO 1s 
Orne: - - - ~ ~ ’ 19 *) ) (*) ) 
No ntormetion - - - - - 3 31 1 1 $4 3 
' Workers ere counted more then once # mwolnd m@ more then | stoppage Gurime @ yeor NOTE Because of “Ounti>ong sums of mmchwetus! “ems may not equal totes Csr |) denotes zero 


, 


Less ther 50 workers 
Less er Of per cen 


; 
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Table 4. Work stoppages in the farm machinery and equipment industry, 1946-59 


7 7 T 
Workers involved’ Days side during year Agreement 
Number 7 = ~ - expiration 
Year of | | Percent of p of a \Or reapening 
stoppeges Number Per total Number bi ;' with major 
(thousands) strike employed in (thousands) 3 i | producers” 
ume mwolved 
industry | 
1946 nae 6-0nh 51 68 & 1349 65.2 4400 16s 640 x 
OD ccc ccccessviveceees 30 278 927 198 496 139 ) ) i 
19948 3 eee 23 743 3,257 439.5 846 2.19 113 x 
1949 .—Ci«‘(<‘“ 67 673 1,004 46.1 338 90 | i Perr re 
Mean, 1946-49 43 59.7 1,396 NUA 1,521 N/A 25.5 
19950 ........... 61 946 1,551 67.0 2,400 6 69 254 x 
1951 49 56.0 1,143 36.3 1,110 282 See )0O sh eeedeeceac 
1952 .......... 38 473 1,245 33.5 1,100 S45 | GBe =f seccccsccs 
1953... 15 15.4 1,027 11.7 200 2 | 130 j|.......... 
19s . 12 3.2 267 28 51 18 15.9 | seuceeecens 
Mean, 1950-54 35 43.3 1,047 N/A 972 N/A 225 
' 
SD 6 60006600008000666" 24 689 2,871 56.9 727 | 23% 106 | x 
1956 8 eee 9 27.7 3,078 23.6 476 : 159 17.2 | soe eaneeea 
1957 .......... 20 56 280 48 16 SB | 23 | .......... 
OOD csccrscnsenscsssas 34 52.2 1,535 46.3 1.160 408 222—CO x 
CD ccccccccccece 17 19.1 1,124 136 1,050 3370, iss 55-0 seesnnetec 
Mean, 1955.59 _ 21 34.7  «++.778 N/A 715 | N/A | 20.6 | 
i j i i i | | 
Workers are counted more then once if involved in more All'eCheimers, Deere, international Hervester, or Massey 
then 1 stoppege during « yeer Ferguson 
2 icleness a6 @ percent of estimeted tote! working time « the NOTE The number of stoppages and workers relates to those 


ratio of Geys of idleness to everage employment multiplied by tote! 


working Geys for the yeer. 
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stoppeges that began in « year Geys of idleness ere Gerived from at! 
stoppages nm effect in a yeer N/A=not applicable. 


Table 5. Work stoppages in the farm machinery and equipment industry involving 10,000 workers or more, 


1946-59 
omare omate 
Beginning Establishment is) Urmon 
Guration pone ‘J o number of | Major terms of settiement | 
_ (calendar inoue | — workers 
| days) envolved” 
i i j i _ 
T | 7 ’ T 
1946 | | : 
Jan. 21 86 Internationa’ Harvester Unded Farm Equa | 29.000 ( Wage wmcrease of 18 cents an hour. 
Co. Interstate ment Workers (CIO) 
: 
Jan. 29 23 Caterpiier TractorCo. Unrted Farm Equa 17,000 Wage oncrease of 15 cents an howr 
Peoria, tt! ment Workers (CIO) tor employees earnings $1 an hour 
' | or lew end 15 percent for those 
| 6a: nung more than $1 an hour Maen 
tenance of membership prov sor 
| | established with 15-day escape c ase 
Mar 14 veried* Aiiee-Chaimers Mtg Co. United Atuomobrie 25.000 Agreement signed at var ous ter et 
Interstate | Workers (C10) tor different piant: provided 13% 
| United Farm Eque | cents hourly wage increase and 
| ment Workers (CIO). | _ Sdyustments On such mssues as semor- 
Unrted Electrical ; | ity, vacation pay, )ob evaluation 
| Workers (CHO) and | and grievance procedure 
CIO Industria! | 
| —Unvon 1424 | 
| ’ 
1947 None | | {. ee 
! 
1948 ' 
Apr. 8 35 Caterpitiar Tractor Co.,| United Farm Equip- 20,000 | Employer questioned UF EW’'s right 
Peoria, ti ment Workers (CIO). | to bergen on renewed contract. 
United Automobile | Stoppage terminated following NLRB 
Workers (C10); | election 
international Auto- 
| | mobile Workers (AFL) | 
june 29°. . 2 | International Harvester - Unvted Farm Eque- 34.000 Wage increase of 11 cents an hour, 
Co., interstate | ment Workers (C10) retroactive to June 28 and reten- 
| ton of all other provisions in former 
contract. 

Aue 17 16 _— Internationa! Harvester United Automobile 23,000 Agreemen! provided automatic pro- 
Co., interstate Workers (C10) gression from minimum to maximum 
| of the wage scale. procedures for arb- 
| tration, and pay for holidays falling on 

off-duty days 

1949 hex None . { 

1950 

Aug. 16 .. * 86 International Harvester, United Farm Equip- 52,000 i Wage incresse of 10 cents an hour. 

Co , Interstate ment Workers UE FE-UE agreed to 2-year contract. UAW 
(ind); United Auto- contract provuted 5-year term with 
mobile Workers (C10). escalator clause and a 4-cent.an hour 
Internationa! Associa. annual improvement factor 
tron of Machinists 
lind.) 

Sept. | 11 Deere and Co. United Automobile 13,000 General wage increase annual im. 

lino and lowe Workers (C10) provement factor improved pension 

and insurance plan. and escalator 
clause 
See footnotes at end of table 
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duty 30 


Aug. 19 


oe ee - . —_ - 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
East Peors, iil 


international Harvester 
Co., interstate 


Caterpiliar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, ‘i. 


Deere and Co. 
ienors and lowe 


Workers (C10) 


Workers (C10) 


United Automobile 
Workers (C10) 


24 000 


18,000 


13,000 


40 000 


Genera! wage increase of 13% cents 
an hour, and cost-of-iwing wege ad- 
justment on Feb. 1, 1962. 


Genera! hourly wege increase of 7 
cents for hourly and prece-rated 
ranging from 1 to 5 cents an hour 
for specifrec grades. 


ee ee ee 


wmprovement faccor imcreases in 1956 
and 1957 of 6 to 7 cents an hour; an 
increase 1 might-shift arfferentials, 
remstatement and revision of the cost- 
of -lnine clause, ivberalized insurance 
and pensions, and a 7th paid holidsy 
(Christmans Eve). 


A F-year contract continuing the 3- 
Percent annual improvement factor 
and providing aciditronal skillert trades 
and mequity increase ranging from 1 
to 8 cents an hour, automatic progres 
810M to midpoint of ali rate ranges; 
rev’sion of incentive system, a 
supplementa! unemployment com. 
pensation plan. @ revised escalator 
Clause, liberalized pensions, insurance 
and vacations, and a 7th paid holiday 
(Cr rstrmas Eve). 


A 3-year contract providing for a 
umon shop, employer -perd supple 
ments \c State unemployment bene 
fits, 11 -cent hourly wage increases in 
the first contract year; additional in- 
creases for skilled workers and workers 
nN some plants, an increase in the 
annual -nprovenent factor due in 
1956 and 1957 to 7.5 percent; are 
vised cost-c'f-lnwing escalator clause. 
liberalized insurance, vacations, and 
Pensions and a 7th paid holiday 
(Chrismas Eve). 


Table 5. Work stoppages in the farm machinery and equipment industry involving 10,000 workers or more, 
1946-59—Continued 


Beginning . Establish ment(s) Union (s) . 3 
dete duratior. anes ionis) lanai number of Major terms of settlement 


Oct.2 ..... 3 Caterpillar Tractor Co., United Automobile 19,000 Agreement to review and discuss 
East Peoria, Hil. Workers (AFL-CIO) grrevances. 


Oct. 11 51 Caterpillar Tractor Co., United Automobile 13,000 3-year agreement providing 6 to 15 
East Peoria and Workers (AFL-CIO) cents retroactive to August 4, a 1- 
Morton, til. cent increase in the cost-of-living 
allowance for the period September 
1 - November 30, 1958, and an addi- 
tional 1-cent general increase effec- 
tive December 1. Additional 6- and 
7-cent wege increases were scheduled 
for October 1959 and 1960. Other 
changes included liberalized vacation 
pay for employees with 10 to 15 
years’ service, increased pension ene- 
fits, liberalized SUB plan, health and 
insurance benefits, and jury pay. 


Nov.13 ..... 8 67 internat)  @l Harvester United Automobile 32,000 3-year agreement providing 2%-per- 
Co., Inter. iate Workers (AFL-CIO) cent increase (6-cent minimum), effec- 
te August 23, 1958, September 14, 
1959, and October 3, 1960; additional 
4 to 8 cents to skilled trades, 8 cents 
to apprenticeable trades, and adjust- 
ment for inequatities and job evalua- 
tion; 15 to 25-cent cost-of-iwing 
allowance incorporated into base 

rates and escalator clause continued; 
improved SUB plan and established 
separation pay similar to UAW-Ford 
agreement; liberalization of pension, 
health and welfare, and vacation 
plans. 


Feb.2 ..... 84 Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.,| United Automobile 14,000 2%-year agreement, supplemented by 
interstate Workers (AFL-CIO); local agreements, providing wage-rate 
United Stee! Workers increases of 2% percent (minimum 6 
(AFL-CIO) cents an hour) retroactive to Septem. 
ber 1, 1958; additional 2% percent 
(minimum 6-cent) annual improve- 
ment increase September 14, 1959, 
and October 3, 1960; up to 8-cent-en- 
hour increase to employees in higher 
labor grades; 15 cents of current 24- 
cent cost-of-living allowance incorpor- 
ated into base rates and escalator 
clause continued; 14-cent night-shift 
differential (was 12 cents); 4th week 
of vacation after 25 years; unemploy- 
ment benefits improved to provide 
65 percent of take-home pay plus 


J 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 5. Work stoppages in the farm machinery and equipment industry involving 10,000 workers or more, 


1946-59—-Continued 
Approx- Approx- 
Beginning ; Establish mentis) Union (s) : 3 
duration : . number of Major terms of settlement 
date and location(s) involved 
a ieaecianla™ 
1959-Feb. 2— 1 f 
rotten percent for each Gependent up to 


@ maximum of 70 percent {including 
State unemployment compensation) 
for a maximum of 39 weeks (was 65 
percent for 26 weeks); $50 per week 
maximum payment from func (wes 
$25 plus $2 for each dependent up 
to 4); supplementary benefits for 
short workweek and separation pay 
of 40 hours after 2 years to 1,200 
hours after 30 years’ service for em- 
ployees laid off at least 1 year; pen- 
sion benefit increase from $2.25 

to $2.50 a month for each year’s ser- 
vice for present and future retirees; 
contribution to health and welfare 
benefits schedule revised to add 2 
new wage brackets- maximum $7,200 
life insurance (was for $6,000) and 
maximum of $79 a week for sickness 
and accident benefits (was $65), 
maximum of $16 a day hospitali- 
zation (was $12)-company to pay 
any future increase in insurance cost; 
workers’ compensation supplemented 
up to 65 percent of gross earn.ngs. 


al 


: Includes nonworkdeys, such es Seturdays, Sundays end 


established holidays. 

The unions listed are those directly invoived in the dispute, 
but the number of workers invo'ved may include members of other 
unions Or nonunion workers idied by disputes in the same establish- 
ments. Number of workers involved is the maximum number made 
idie for 1 shift or longer in establishments directly involved in « 
stoppage. This figure does not meusure the indirect or secondary 
effects on other establishments or industries where employees 
ere meade idie as @ result of material or service shortages. 

> Adapted largely from Current Wage Developments, published 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Duration of stoppages at various plents as foliows: La Porte, 


ind.,Mer.14Oct. 12; Norwood, Ohio, Mar. 19-Sept. 28; Pittsburgh, 


Pa., Mar. 22-Sept. 16; Springfield, il), Apr. 16-Sept.18; Hyde Park 
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(Boston), Mass, Apr. 30-Dec. 8; La Crosse, Wis, Apr. 30-Oct. 24; 
West Allis, Wis., Apr. 30, 1946-Maer. 23, 1947. 

Approximately 2,000 workers at Auburn, N. Y., struck on 
June 15 and remained out until June 30. 

The larger segments of the stoppage did not begin until 
Aug. 18. However, 600 machinists (1AM) at the Louisville, 
Ky., plant stopped work on Aug. 16, closing the plant. FE-UE (Ind.) 
settied Sept. 18; |AM (ind.) Oct. 1; and the UAWICIO) on Nov. 4, 
subject to ratification by the union members on Nov. 8. 

Several! thousend workers stopped work on Aug. 19 and 
Aug. 22 before the bulk of the workers struck on Aug. 23. The 
company end the union reached agreement on Sept. 17, but ratifica- 
tion wes not completed until Sept. 19. 

Agreement ratified Jan. 18, 1959, by disputing locals of 
UAW, end work resumed on Jan. 19, 1959. 


Collective bargaining industry fact sheets 
Released in 1971: 


Airline 2.2.22 ec ce ce ce cee eee cece eee eee eececeeseeeese USDL: 71-188 
Longshore ........ 222.22 eee ccc ce ee cee ee eee ee cece cece crete ccececececeenes USDL: 71-470 


NU og oc wow cee wee wa cade cah reuse dewe euch aw etdcn ese ond hickkhiceinieviaainen October 


TEE TE TTT CETTE CTT TE errr March 
Electrical Machinery ................ 202. c eee ee cece eee cece eee ceeeceecucececaes April 
ee nee June 
ere June 
Farm Machinery ...... 2.2.2.2 02 cece ce ce cece cee eee eee eee eeeeceueueeueuees July 


Released in 1974: 


NE NOE. 6 wn oo eae ens 44d ns pose paeee sus bseees Fons $ 46454 sbenbaanenerastendanas March 
i ee July 
PD 5 in 500 hecho hb ne ent e ba bncandbstcaeeceueues tn5eeesecesseuencineenseas July 
i ee ee TTT CTT TTC ETT TTT TEE TT ET ETT ET Teer Te TT eT eee August 


Released in 1975: 
PN oi ke beanies os oe anda ek ass chase ed anaeneasedenen cueunenuadacededueeaesar April 


Released in 1976: 


Pee CHONS IOs 5 6-6 05.55 65-6046 96 554555060 2 R aba KEENE EE EON EEO OSES OEE EYES444808 April 
Electrical Machinery (Report 463) 200... ce cece cee cece eens eeeeues June 
ne PUNE CHROOT SED 5 i 655050050 5060 e eh edn oe) 84 ROH EOE hE Ces teEaSaoeen August 
Motor Vehicle (Report 479) 0... ccc eee eee ee ence eee eeetueenes October 


Released in 1977: 


Basic Steel (Report 489) ................. [PRASAD ERRSTEROEE GOR DDEDASONEESSEES00555504 April 
Telephone (Report S0Z) ow. ccc ccc cc ccc ccc ccc ccc cc ccc ccc cccccccccccccccccccceoce July 
Longshore (Report S10)... 0... ccc cece cc ccc ccc cece ccc cc cc scccccccccesecsccscccccees October 
Asrospace (Repost SIS) 2... cece cece cree eves cece cc ccce ccc ccceseccccsceccccccceece November 
Bituminous Coal (Report 514) 2.0.00. 00 ccc cee ee eee eee eee eueeuueeeeeueues December 


Released in 1978: 
8 ene ee rrr January 


Direct inquiries to Bureua of Labor Statistics, Office of Wages and Industrial Relations, Division of Industrial Relations, 
Washington, D.C. 20212. Telephone (202) 523-1091. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Regional Offices 


Region | 
1603 JFK Federal Building 
Government Center 
Boston, Mass 02203 
Phone (617) 223-6761 


Region I! 
Suite 3400 
1515 Broadway 
New York. N Y 10036 
Phone: (212) 399-5405 


Region Ili 
3535 Market Street 
PO Box 13309 
Philadelphia, Pa 19101 
Phone: (215) 596-1154 


S Dae 


“REGION Vi 


“REGION Vil 


a= , 


e+e 


REGION VI 


Region IV 
1371 Peachtree Street. NE 
Atlanta. Ga 30309 
Phone (404) 881-4418 


Region V 
9th Floor 
Federal Office Building 
230 S Dearborn Street 
Chicago. Il! 60604 
Phone. (312) 353-1880 


Region Vi 
Second Floor 
555 Griffin Square Suiiding 
Dallas. Tex 75202 
Phone (214) 749-3516 


/8 


REGION Ii 


‘2 9 
Do. * 


om 


Regions Vil and Vill* 
911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City. Mo 64106 
Phone (816) 374-2481 


Regions IX and X** 
450 Golden Gate Avenue 
Box 36017 
San Francisco. Calif 94102 
Phone (415) 556-4678 


*Regions Vil and Vill are serviced 
by Kansas City 

**Regions |X and X are serviced 
by San Francisco 
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